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JUNE MEETING, 1899. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Charles Francis 
Adams, LL.D., in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the last meeting and the 
list of donors to the Library in the last two months, the fol- 
lowing Committees were appointed : To publish the Proceed- 
ings, Messrs. Edward J. Young, Alexander McKenzie, and 
Charles C. Smith ; to publish a volume of Jefferson Papers, 
Messrs. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Charles C. Smith, and Archi- 
bald C. Coolidge ; as a Committee on Historical Manuscripts, 
Messrs. Albert B. Hart, James F. Rhodes, George F. Hoar, 
James Schouler, and John C. Ropes. 

The President announced the death of Rev. William S. 
Southgate, D.D., who was elected a Corresponding Member 
December 14, 1854, and died at Annapolis, Maryland, May 
21, 1899. He was born in Portland, Maine, April 10, 1831, 
and was a graduate of Bowdoin College in the Class of 1851. 
He was successively assistant minister of the Church of the 
Advent, Boston, and rector of churches in Brattleborough, 
Vermont, Litchfield, Connecticut, and Annapolis, in the last of 
which places he had resided for about thirty years. Brief re- 
marks in reference to him were also made by Messrs. Charles 
C. Smith, William S. Appleton, and Samuel A. Green. 

It was Voted, that during July, August, and September the 
stated meetings be omitted, the President and Recording Sec- 
retary to have power to call a special meeting, if necessary. 

Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis, having been called on, 
spoke in substance as follows : — 

In the Proceedings of this Society for 1863, p. 428, a litho- 
graphic facsimile is given of a pen-and-ink copy of a bill of 
public credit issued in 1690. The original of this sketch was 
submitted for inspection to the members present at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Society, and was apparently considered a 
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specimen of the currency emitted by the Colony under the 
authority conferred at the date which it bore. The language 
used by Mr. Winthrop in introducing the subject is stated as 
follows : " The President said he had brought for exhibition 
to the Society one of the old paper-notes of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, issued on the 10th of December, 1690." 
At a later stage in his remarks referring to a statement made 
by Mr. Felt, he added : " This remark would lead us to suppose 
that the notes were now very rare, and that this specimen 
might be almost unique. The production of it on this occa- 
sion, however, might lead to the discovery of others. It is 
written with a pen, not engraved ; and the seal of the Province 
is very inartistically drawn. One might almost suppose it to 
have been a mere draught of the design for the notes, rather 
than one of the notes themselves. But it is indented and 
signed and countersigned. The signatures are evidently 
original; and the bill is numbered 4980 on the face, and 
No. 62 on the back. Perhaps these notes may be less rare than 
has been imagined ; but, as Dr. Felt stated that he himself had 
never seen one, this may by chance be the only surviving an- 
cestor of the growing family of American paper money." 

We must take this hesitant endorsement of the genuineness 
of the note for what it is worth. If, instead of relying upon 
Felt, Mr. Winthrop had examined the literature contemporary 
with the notes, and found there the assertion that engraved 
plates were prepared for them, and if, following the subject 
further, he had read the statute which provided for their 
issue, and found that it was ordered " that Major Elisha 
Hutchinson, Major John Phillips, Captain Penn Townsend, 
Mr. Adam Winthrop and Mr. Timothy Thornton, or any 
three of them, be and are hereby appointed and impowred a 
Comittee for the granting forth of Printed Bills in such forms 
as is agreed upon by this Court," he might perhaps have ex- 
pressed more forcibly his supposition that it might be a mere 
draught. The Committee of the General Court had author- 
ity given it to issue printed bills, and no interpretation of the 
statute can be made which would confer upon them power to 
issue bills in any other form. It might perhaps be sufficient 
to call attention to this fact as a reply to the quasi endorse- 
ment of the genuineness of this bill at the meeting of this 
Society in question, were it not that Mr. Winsor somewhat 
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hastily accepted the conclusion then stated, and with full 
knowledge that the Colony bills were ordered to be engraved 
repeated the assertion that " some of the issues were written 
with a pen." 1 Others doubtless have adopted the same 
opinion, and although the question is not of much importance, 
it may perhaps be as well to review the situation, and under 
the light shed upon it by the publication of Goodell's Provin- 
cial Laws see whether Mr. Winthrop's doubts are not better 
entitled to stand as an ultimate conclusion rather than the 
reluctant opinion which he then adopted. 

With regard to the signatures to the bill, Mr. Winthrop's 
opinion is that they are " evidently original." The adoption 
of the view that the bill was a mere pen-and-ink copy in 
which the style of typography was carefully repeated with 
sufficient accuracy to enable a person to describe the main 
characteristics of the engraving of the original, except that 
the draughtsman gave out when he came to the Colony 
Seal, and failed also in his attempts at indicating the scroll 
work at the top of the face and back of the bill, would carry 
with it the probability that the resemblance of the signatures, 
as they are there produced, to the autographs of the members 
of the Committee who signed the original bill, was due to 
the imitative efforts of the person who made the sketch. We 
have at our command numerous autographic signatures of 
these gentlemen, with which comparison can be made. In 
stating my own conviction, after having made such a com- 
parison, that the signatures are simulated and not original, I 
wish distinctly to repudiate any intention of posing as an ex- 
pert upon this point. I am inclined indeed to regard this as 
a question of minor importance, and even to doubt whether, in 
view of the language of the statute which I have quoted, the 
bill in question could be a legal instrument, even if the signa- 
tures were proven to be genuine. On this point there is 
something more to be said, which I will postpone until I take 
up the question of the meaning of the official endorsement of 
the Treasurer of the Province on the back of the bill. Before, 
however, leaving the portion of the subject which includes the 
imitative character of the signatures, I wish to add that the 
conclusion that they are not genuine does not carry with it of 
necessity the belief that there was any intention on the part 

1 Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. v. p. 170. 
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of the person who made the sketch to deceive. I have in 
my possession a photograph of a pen-and-ink sketch of a Mer- 
chants' Note of 1733. I have never supposed that it was any- 
thing else than a copy, but a comparison of the signatures at 
the foot of this copy with those on a genuine note reveals the 
fact that they resemble each other sufficient!)' to show that the 
copyist was influenced by the character of the original signa= 
tures. It seems to me indeed natural that a person engaged 
in depicting an instrument of this sort in which an effort is 
made to reproduce features of typography and embellishment 
should also include the signatures in his imitative efforts. 

There are other reasons for doubts as to the genuineness of 
this bill, beside that involved in the legal power of any com- 
mittee to issue it, the first of which is the size of the instru- 
ment. The engraved notes as issued in 1690 measured four 
by five and one-half inches, thus furnishing a currency well 
adapted in size for general use. The dimensions of the litho- 
graph in the Proceedings indicate a bill seven and one-half 
inches by ten, thus making a paper with an area nearly four 
times that of the regular bills of the emission, which would 
in itself furnish ground for suspicion that, even if genuine, it 
could not have been intended for actual circulation. 

Mr. Winthrop calls attention to the fact that the bill bears 
a number upon its face and another on its back, and that it is 
" countersigned," as he expresses it, by which I assume that 
he refers to the endorsement of the Province Treasurer. 
These features furnish fairly good evidence that the document 
could not have been intended as a " design," but that it 
actually was a pen-and-ink sketch of a particular bill. 

The greater part of the bills emitted under the original Act 
in December, 1690, and under the Act of February 3, 1690 [91], 
was still in circulation when the Provincial Government was 
organized. 1 It was imperative that they should be protected, 
and an Act was therefore passed, in July, 1692, legalizing their 
currency. 2 By December, 1693, it became necessary for the 
Province either to emit a currency of its own or to make use 
of some of the Colony Bills which had been paid in to the 
Treasury, and an Act was then passed authorizing an emission 

1 The 20 s. bill in possession of this Society hears date February 3. This is 
the date of the Act removing the limit of £7,000 set in the original Act. 

2 Province Laws, vol. i. p. 86. 

19 
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of a certain amount of " the bills of public credit of the late 
Colony of the Massachusetts," which bills were " to be signed 
by the treasurer of the province, at their giving out, in this 
manner : ' James Tailor, treasurer of the province of the 
Massachusetts Bay,' " and the Treasurer was also instructed to 
" keep an exact account of the number and sum of each bill" 
which he should so sign and deliver out, the province being 
bound to make good the value of the bills thus signed in cur- 
rent silver money of the province. 1 In June, 1694, another 
emission of these bills was authorized. These were to be 
endorsed by the " Treasurer for the time being." All un- 
endorsed bills were called in for exchange, three months 
being allowed for this purpose, and after the expiration of 
that time unendorsed bills were to be of no value. 2 There 
was other legislation of the same sort, but the foregoing suffi- 
ciently demonstrates the meaning of the name of the Province 
Treasurer on the back of a Colony bill. It may fairly be 
inferred that the pen-and-ink sketch submitted to the Society 
in 1863 was a copy of a Colony Bill belonging to the set issued 
December 10, 1690, and re-issued under the pi-ovince, the 
number upon the face indicating its position in the series of 
Colony bills, and the number upon the back being in all proba- 
bility placed there by the Treasurer of the Province under 
his instructions to keep an exact account of the number and 
sum of each bill. 

It may be contended that this instrument is a duplicate 
issued in place of a lost or destroyed original, — in which case 
the signatures might still be genuine. There are two answers 
to that suggestion. The records show, in the first place, that 
the Assembly was the place of appeal for those who were in 
trouble in consequence of loss or disaster to their currency. 
The indexes to volumes seven and eight of the Provincial 
Laws reveal numerous resolves passed in aid of those who 
neglected to exchange their unendorsed Colony bills within 
the time prescribed for that purpose. We find cases of the 
Treasurer being authorized to furnish a good bill in exchange 
for a fragment of a torn bill. In 1704 the government called 
in a number of counterfeit bills, and gave in exchange for them 
good public bills of credit. Under these circumstances the 
jurisdiction of the Assembly in the affair was too plain for the 

1 Province Laws, vol. i. p. 146. 2 Ibid., p. 173. 
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issue of a duplicate except by order of the General Court, and 
we may be sure no duplicate in this form would have been 
authorized by that body. In the second place, the classing 
of the original bill among the re-issues of the province brings 
the date when the pen-and-ink sketch was made down to a 
time subsequent to that in which any person could have un- 
dertaken to act in the name of the Colony. It happens that 
this very point was raised in 1701. The House, in August of 
that year, ordered some of the Colony bills to be printed, and 
voted to confer upon the Province Treasurer and" Captain 
Andrew Belcher authority to sign them. This attempt to 
act in the name of the Colony was not approved by the Coun- 
cil. 1 It is evident that at that time no committee of the 
Colony could properly have assumed to act. 

Although utterly at a loss to furnish any suggestion why a 
pen-and-ink sketch of this bill should have been made and 
preserved, it seems to me probable that this bill is nothing but 
such a sketch. 

Mr. Abnee C. Goodell said in substance : — 

At the time Mr. Winthrop exhibited to this Society the 
curious manuscript bill of public credit of the Colony which 
is the text of Mr. Davis's remarks, those who were aware that 
the cabinet of the Essex Institute contained a genuine exam- 
ple 2 of the Colonial paper currency, printed from an engraved 
copperplate, could not assent to Mr. Winthrop's conjecture 
that his manuscript specimen might possibly be " the only 
surviving ancestor of the growing family of American paper 
money." The late John Wingate Thornton was the possessor 
of another engraved specimen of the Colony bills ; and, some 
years later, another still — unless it was the same that Thorn- 
ton held — was catalogued in the Leffingwell collection, which 
was sold at auction by Messrs. Libbie & Co. We have in our 
own cabinet the specimen produced here by Mr. Davis — also, 
mainly, from an engraved plate — of a twenty-shillings bill, 
which was presented to the Society in April, 1891, by our 

1 Maes. Archives, vol. 101, no. 209. 

2 This is a five-shillings bill (No. 479), dated December 10, 1690, signed by 
Elisha Hutchinson, Adam Winthrop, and Timothy Thornton, of the Committee, 
and indorsed by Jeremiah Dummer and Francis Burroughs, the Committee 
appointed as receivers and indorsers of lent bills under the act of July 2, 1692. 
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associate Mr. Henry S. Nourse, and which for the first time I 
have now the opportunity to examine. 1 

Besides these evidences that the original issues of the Colony 
bills were printed, as Mr. Davis has shown the ordinance au- 
thorizing the first issue required, and as was also required by 
the ordinance of February 3, 1690-1, we have the fact verified 
in a contemporaneous letter by Major Thomas Savage, who 
commanded a regiment in Phips's expedition against Canada, 
to his brother Perez, in London, dated February 2, 1690-1, 
the day before the ordinance was passed for the second issue 
of the Colony bills. Extracts from this letter (which was 
printed in London in 1691, under an imprimatur, dated April 
13), together with the form of a ten-shillings Colony bill, 
appear in the Collections 2 of this Society, printed more than 
eighty years ago ; and it was this form, undoubtedly, that Dr. 
Felt copied in his Historical Account of Massachusetts Cur- 
rency, he having never seen an original, as he himself admits. 

The argument of Mr. Davis, therefore, that the ordinance 
authorizing the Committee to issue printed bills, admits of no 
interpretation " which would confer upon them power to issue 
bills in any other form," seems, so far at least as the original issue 

1 A more careful examination of this bill reveals the fact that it is one of the 
many "counterfeits," so called, which were circulated before the Colony bills 
were entirely drawn in and burned. These were not wholly counterfeited, but 
were altered or " raised " bills, — the genuine two-shillings-and-sixpenny bills 
being changed to twenty shillings, and the two-shillings bills to ten-shillings. Some 
of these alterations were evidently made with the pen, and others, on the same 
bill, appear to have been impressed either by stamping or from a plate. The 
example in our cabinet was " raised " from two shillings and sixpence. This is 
apparent not only from the marks of erasure, but from the date of the bill, — 
February 3, 1690 [1] ; whereas we have the best evidence that all the twenty- 
shillings bills bore date December 10, 1690. See the certificate of Jeremiah 
Allen, clerk to the Province Treasurer, in Province Laws, vol. viii. p. 289 ; note 
to chapter 39 of the resolves of 1703-4. 

This bill bears no indorsement either by the Committee to receive lent bills or 
by the Province Treasurer ; but the genuineness of the plate is attested by the 
faint vertical and horizontal block-lines to guide the engraver as well as by the 
reversed reading of the Macedonian cry proceeding from the mouth of the Indian 
on the Colony seal. The latter may have been intentional, to mark the direction 
of the supposed voice of the Indian, or, what is less likely, an oversight of the 
engraver. 

2 Second series, vol. iii. pp. 255-261. The contributor of this communication, 
who affixes simply the Greek letter 2 to his prefatory note, was probably James 
Savage, a lineal descendant of the writer of the letter. He had been then (1815) 
for about three years a member of the Society The bill, of the denomination 
of ten shillings, bears date December 10, 1690. It is signed by Townsend, 
Winthrop, and Thornton, of the Committee, and is numbered (2161). 
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is intended, abundantly supported by what is known, histori- 
cally, of the invariable practice. Under the conviction that 
there was no escape from this conclusion, it has been conjec- 
tured that the paper exhibited by Mr. Winthrop was either 
one of the original sketches prepared for or by the engraver, 
or, for some sufficient reason, was made as the substitute for a 
printed bill. 

At the present stage of our knowledge regarding the details 
of the history of the Colony bills, it may be presumptuous to 
assert an opinion on this point with absolute confidence. Re- 
solves and other legislative proceedings to be exhumed from 
the wretchedly confused and imperfectly indexed State archives 
and elsewhere in regard to this paper currency, may yet, when 
compared and digested, settle the matter beyond dispute. 

I do not, however, entertain a doubt as to the genuineness 
of the signatures and of the endorsement on the manuscript 
bill before us. I am particularly familiar with the handwriting 
of Mr. Treasurer Taylor, who invariably, as in this instance, 
dotted both members of the "y" in his surname; and the ap- 
pearance on the bill of this and other peculiarities of his style, 
which it would be extremely difficult for the most expert forger 
to simulate successfully, convinces me, when considered in 
connection with the characteristic marks of genuineness in the 
familiar signatures of the Committee, on the face of the bill, 
that it is far more reasonable to suppose them to be authentic 
than to attempt to form a plausible theory for their being 
otherwise. 

To my mind, Mr. Davis's assumption that, because the ordi- 
nance required the bills to be printed, there could never be a 
legitimate issue of manuscript bills, seems, in effect, too sweep- 
ing. The original ordinance expressly provided that, " if any 
of said bills be worn, in any person's hands, so as they desire 
to renew them, returning them to the Committee they shall 
have new ones of the same numbers and sums given out." Now, 
it is to be observed that the duplicate or substituted bills here 
contemplated were not required to be printed, either expressly 
or by necessary implication. Even if the original copperplates 
were in existence and accessible when the substitution was 
called for, the Committee, if they found it convenient, might 
have issued a manuscript duplicate without violating the let- 
ter of their authority. Moreover, since the work of operating 
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a plate roller-press can only be intrusted to skilled hands, — 
of which there were very few in that day, — and involves an 
exercise of care and an expenditure of time far beyond what 
is required in the ordinary process of printing from types, the 
expense and delay of hunting up the proper plate and set- 
ting the whole plate-printing machinery in motion to pro- 
duce a single bill, are considerations not to be disregarded or 
lightly weighed in estimating the probability of Mr. Davis's 
assumption. 

Let it be observed, too, that this authority to give out 
to particular persons new bills in place of bills worn, was 
vested in the " Committee appointed for the granting forth of 
Printed Bills in such forms as is agreed upon " by the Gen- 
eral Court. The legislature having established the forms of 
the bills, the duty devolving upon the Committee, "or any 
three of them," was twofold : first, " to grant forth " to the 
holders of debentures, etc., the bills the making of which 
they had superintended and which they had signed ; and, sec- 
ond, to replace, upon application by any person, any of the 
bills so issued that had become worn " in his hands." The 
legislature having thus waived its undoubted right and power 
in regard to the renewal of the bills, we shall look in vain, I be- 
lieve, for legislative action in that direction, although possibly 
there may be found some mention of the exercise of this power 
in the record of some other legislative proceeding. This au- 
thority to renew, however, applied only to bills in the hands 
of private possessors, and seems not to have extended to the 
stock in the public treasurjr. 

Now, I do not find any limit of time to the exercise of the 
authority thus given to the Committee. The adoption of this 
currency by the provincial legislature carried with it all its 
essential adjuncts and qualifications. So long as the Commit- 
tee was in being (and Winthrop, the first to die, survived until 
August 3, 1700), and so long as the currency continued legally 
in circulation, there was no other remedy provided for the re- 
newal of damaged bills in private hands, nor could there be 
without further legislation. While, therefore, this convenient 
remedy was available, what need was there to invoke the aid 
of the legislature to effect the same end ? 

If this reasoning is sound, it disposes of Mr. Davis's conclu- 
sion that " the jurisdiction of the Assembly in the affair was 
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too plain for the issue of a duplicate except by order of the 
General Court," the fallacy of which is traceable to its erroneous 
premises. The instances he cites of the granting permission to 
exchange unindorsed Colony bills have no relevancy to the re- 
newal of worn bills under the authority of the Colony ordinance. 
They were all cases where relief was sought from the operation 
of an act J of the Provincial legislature. In like manner the 
instances he cites of the exchange of a good bill for a torn bill, 
and of good bills for counterfeit bills, all relate to the Provin- 
cial paper currency ; and in the case of the counterfeit bills, 
the exchanges made were in conformity to an act 2 of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly specially authorizing and directing the thing 
to be done. 

But it is by no means clear, from anything I have been able 
to discover in the public records, that the first plates were in 
existence when this manuscript bill was made. James Taylor, 
who endorsed the bill, succeeded Mr. Treasurer Phillips, June 
7, 1693, but did not assume the duties of his office until he 
was ordered to do so by the legislature on the eleventh of the 
next month. It is certain, therefore, that this bill could not 
have been officially endorsed before July 11, 1693, nor, since 
no authority to endorse was given to the Treasurer until five 
months later, is it probable that he made the endorsement 
before the eleventh of December. As for the latest date at 
which the endorsement could have been lawfully made, I 
shall presently give my reasons for concluding that September, 
1694, is the limit. By that time it is certain that some of the 
plates — if, indeed, they had not been destroyed after the Com- 
mittee appointed May 26, 1691, to call them in and to take 
them into safe custody 3 had complied with this order — had 
been lying unused for more than three and one-half years, and 
the plates of the» second issue had remained unused for more 
than three years. So far the indications are pretty clear that 
these plates had fully served the purpose for which they were 
designed, and, if saved, were saved evidently for some other 
purpose. 

1 1694-5. chapter 7, § 2. Province Laws, vol. i. p. 173. 

2 Ibid., 1704-5, chap. 8, §3; and see also ibid. 1710-11, chap. 12, preamble 
and § 2. 

8 Who were also directed " so to dispose of and secure the bills " remaining in 
the hands of the Committee " as there may be no Danger of their coming into any 
private hands." 
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Unless the abortive resolve of August 6, 1701, which Mr. 
Davis, with exemplary diligence, has ferreted out of the Sec- 
retary's archives, is an exception, there never was the slight- 
est manifestation, now discoverable, of an intention to use 
those plates after bills to the full amount of £40,000 had 
been printed in accordance with the resolution of May, 1691. 
As to the character of the bills contemplated in the resolve of 
1701, we are left to conjecture. While it cannot be denied 
that the bills of credit referred to in the preamble were Colony 
bills, 1 it is equally undeniable that the resolve contains no ex- 
plicit designation of the form of the new bills which it directs 
the Treasurer to imprint and emit. It may be quite as reason- 
ably surmised that the loose manner in which it was sought 
by a mere resolve to vest in the Treasurer, conjunctly with 
the Commissary-General, — into whose hands a very consider- 
able portion of the proposed issue would fall, — full power to 
control the preparation and first issue of a new kind of paper 
currency, induced the Council to nonconcur in the scheme, 
as that they withheld their approval because of their unwilling- 
ness, as Mr. Davis expresses it, to " act in the name of the 
Colony." Either surmise, is consistent with the harmonious 
action of both branches of the legislature, the next year, in 
passing the act " for making and emitting of bills of public 
credit," — the first of the series of paper currency which bore 
the name and pledge of the Province. 

There seems to be no good reason wh}-, if the plates and 
presses remained in condition for use, the small pieces of 
coarse and somewhat flimsy paper on which the Colony bills 
were printed should have been permitted to be rubbed and 
tattered by ten or twelve years' circulation among rough- 
handed soldiers and farmers, with no other means of keeping 
them whole and legible than that provided by the Colony ordi- 
nance. The evidence is overwhelming that they were intended 
to be short-lived. From their first circulation they were not 
treated as if they were the cunabula of a permanent system 
of paper currency, but only as if, so long as they lasted, they 
were to continue, as they began, — to be used as a temporary 
expedient. Hence, from time to time, they were borrowed 
from private holders for reissue by the government, and ordi- 

1 See Province Laws, 1701-2, chap. 17, § 5, for the issue which the new im- 
pression was intended to supplant. 
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narily were re-emitted from the treasury after having been paid 
into it by collectors of the taxes and others. 

As Mr. Davis has shown, the £7,000 in bills of public credit 
printed under the ordinance of December 10, 1690, being in- 
sufficient to discharge the public debt, the additional issue of 
February 3, 1690-1, was authorized. Since, at that time, the 
debt had not been fully liquidated, no other limit was fixed 
for this issue than that it be sufficient to take up debentures 
presented to the Committee to be exchanged for currency, to 
such an amount as should be stated in an order of the General 
Court, or of the Council, or such as should be produced for 
that purpose by the holder, or by the selectmen of any town, 
or their agent, in behalf of such inhabitants of the town as 
held debentures. By May 26 tile limit of the public debt was 
so far ascertained that an ordinance was passed fixing the limit 
of the issue of paper currency at £40,000, which was to com- 
prehend the amount of all issues past and future. By this 
time, too, the certainty of a rapid diminution of this debt by 
absorption of the bills of credit, and their gradual extinction, 
was so apparent that the same ordinance contained the ap- 
pointment of the Committee hereinbefore mentioned to collect 
the plates and take them into " safe custody." 

On the tenth of October following, £10,119 9s. in Colony 
bills which had been received into the public treasury on ac- 
count of taxes, were burned by order of court, and the Com- 
mittee appointed to I'eceive them of the Treasurer were 
discharged of that amount. 

This was the state of the paper currency when the first 
legislature assembled under the Province Charter. One of 
the acts of the first session of this assembly, after the enact- 
ment of the chapter confirming the previous executive procla- 
mations for continuing the local laws, was the act of the second 
of July, 1 passed, as I conceive, not for " legalizing the cur- 
rency," as Mr. Davis declares (which had already been 
effected), but to enhance its credit and fix the standard of 
its value, and to provide for a supply of the Province treasury 
by encouraging the holders of the Colon}' bills to lend them 
for the service of the public. Not only did the act make 
these bills legal tender for their face value, with certain ex- 

1 1692-3, chap. 7, — " for making the former bills of credit to pass current in 
future payments." 

20 
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ceptions, and authorize the Province Treasurer to receive them 
at an advance of their face value in payment of all dues to the 
Province, but those who should lend them to the government 
were specially favored by the declaration that the bills so lent 
should, after being endorsed by Captain Jeremiah Dummer 
and Mr. Francis Burroughs, — who, by the act, were appointed 
receivers of the bills for this purpose, and, thereafter, for 
transmitting them to the Province Treasurer, — " be accounted 
currant except for the payment of those rates that were 
granted before the arrival" of Phips. Of the bills of this 
class the five-shillings bill preserved by the Essex Institute is 
a specimen. 

By the fifteenth of December, 1692, all Colony bills, whether 
endorsed or not, were made legal tender, and ordered to be 
taken in payment of all public dues, — the preamble declaring 
" there being but few of these bills now standing out, except 
what were borrowed by the present government." 

One year later £1,500 of the Colony bills in the Province 
Treasury were ordered to be used as a supply, and issued for 
certain expenditures authorized by the act. In like manner 
a further emission was ordered by the next assembly, 1 and this 
was repeated twice in that year, and twice in each of the two 
years next following, and once again, as we have seen, in 
1701, — this last order being the cause of the abortive attempt 
to pass the resolve, which Mr. Davis cites as an improper 
endeavor " to act in the name of the Colony." 

Meanwhile, by the act of June 22, 1694, all outstanding un- 
endorsed bills were ordered to be called in to be endorsed in 
the manner required by the act of December, 1693, referred 
to by Mr. Davis, or to be exchanged for endorsed bills within 
three months under the penalty of being declared worthless. 
Occasionally, for several years later, bills not seasonably 
brought in under this last-mentioned act were allowed the 
benefit of the act by special resolve ; and of this class, as I 
have already intimated, are the unendorsed bills, the holders 
of which were relieved by legislative resolves, as mentioned 
by Mr. Davis. I also fully concur in his statement of the 
reason for the Treasurer's endorsement of the Colony bills and 
the manner in which they were endorsed, and numbered for 

1 Province Laws, 1694-6, chap. 7, — the same act that required the calling in 
of all unendorsed hills. 
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security. The bill exhibited by Mr. Winthrop would have 
stood in this category of unseasonably returned bills, had the 
endorsement been at a date later than September, 1694. 
This is important, since it helps to define the limits of time 
within which Taylor must have endorsed it, it having been 
already shown that it could not have been before July, 1693. 

After November 21, 1702, when the act for making and 
emitting the first bills of public credit of the Province took 
effect, the emission of Colony bills ceased, the act declaring 
that all former bills of credit heretofore in use, " when drawn 
into the Treasury, shall issue forth no more." This, however, 
did not prohibit the continued circulation of these bills among 
the people, although the effect of the issue of the Province 
bills must be presumed, according to a well-settled rule gov- 
erning the interpretation of statutes, to have put a stop to the 
exercise by the Committee of their authority to replace worn 
bills. 

In addition to the bills emitted from the Province treasury, 
there remained in circulation a remnant of the old currency 
which had never come into the Treasurer's hands, 1 officially. 
These bills, including some that were worn and defaced, grad- 
ually found their way into the treasury, where they had so 
accumulated in March, 1706-7, that five bundles of them, 
representing £2,968 10s., " were burn'd before the Court," and 
the treasurer was discharged to that amount. 

This brings us practically to the end of the period of useful 
service of the bills of public credit, devised by the Revolu- 
tionary Assembly of 1690 to meet a sudden and unexpected 
exigency in public affairs. Although, as in all other cases of 
sudden disturbance of the stability of the medium of trade, 
those for whose benefit chiefly the issue of paper currency 
was designed, and who were most necessitous, suffered by its 
depreciation as much as the thrifty speculators profited by its 
rise or recovery, it cannot be denied that, upon the whole, the 
experiment was eminently successful. 

Of the new Province bills we know, indisputably, that they 
were printed from engraved copperplates ; we know also the 
name of the printer and the number and denominations of the 
plates ; the name of the engraver of some of them at least ; 

1 Such, for instance, as those endorsed by Dnmmer and Burroughs, to which 
it seems the acts relating to the Treasurer's endorsement did not apply. 
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the names of the maker of the press and of those who assisted 
him ; of the stationer who furnished the paper, and of the 
number of reams he supplied ; and the cost of these sev- 
eral items, and of other sundries used in the work. 1 We 
do not know, however, that the plates of the Colony bills 
were wrought over for the new issue, nor has any clew been 
discovered as to their fate after they came into the possession 
of the Committee charged with their " safe custody." 

Upon the review I have thus made of all the important cir- 
cumstances known relating to our earliest paper currency, the 
presumption, I think, is clearly in favor of the theory that the 
manuscript bill exhibited by Mr. Winthrop was issued by 
the Committee who signed it, between July, 1693, and Sep- 
tember, 1694, in renewal of a printed bill of the same denomi- 
nation and number, in the hands of a private person, which 
had become so badly worn as to render its withdrawal from 
circulation advisable. 

Remarks on the same subject were also made by Messrs. 
Robert N. Toppan, Mellen Chamberlain, Gamaliel 
Bradford, the President, William S. Appleton, and 
Samuel A. Green. 

The President then read the following paper : — 

In the address recently delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
the Society, some here may remember I took occasion to allude 
to the marked influence exercised by Voltaire and Gibbon 
upon modem historical methods. I referred to them as the 
two writers whose names might be said to be blazoned on the 
roll of modern historians in letters of a resplendency which 
obscured and even obliterated all others. To this estimate in 
the case of Gibbon I think there would be a general assent ; 
but in the case of Voltaire the assent would, I fancy, be 
neither prompt nor so general. That Voltaire was the greatest 
and most many-sided literary character of the eighteenth cen- 
tury would be generally conceded ; but his eminence in the 
peculiar field of history may be thought more open to question. 
The question, however, relates rather to his influence than to 
his eminence. Darwin, for instance, was in no way an his- 
torian, but it will scarcely be denied he has greatly influenced 

1 See Province Laws, vol. vii. p. 747; note to Resolve, 1702-3, chapter 13. 
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the treatment of history. So of Voltaire ; in the field of his- 
tory he seems to have exercised an influence quite as great as 
that exercised by Gibbon, though of a totally different char- 
acter. Superficial to the last degree himself, he did much to 
put a stop to the worst form of superficiality in others ; and 
nowhere is his influence in this respect to be more distinctly 
traced than in Macaulay's famous chapter on the state of Eng- 
land at the time of the accession of James I. It was Voltaire, 
who, in his Essai sur les Mceurs, first treated history as some- 
thing else than a mere succession of dynasties, to be studied 
through the medium of state papers, as Bacon saw it and stud- 
ied it in his " History of Henry VII." Voltaire approached 
the subject in a spirit of philosophical insight, always in his 
case verging on scepticism, mockery, and sarcasm, but like- 
wise always infinitely suggestive. And when the balance is 
cast, his, I fancy, will be found to constitute one more case of 
what we call intuition, or animal sagacity humanized, com- 
bined with an incomparable literary skill, as contrasted, in 
ordinary experience, with industry, more or less untiring, 
accompanied by an utter inability to weigh the relative im- 
portance of events or to read real significance beneath the 
surface, — the most hopeless sort of superficiality. Of course, 
in the treatment of history, as in all things else, the combina- 
tion of qualities is the great desideratum ; and the obvious 
trouble with Voltaire as an historical writer was that he relied 
on his intuition for many of his facts, as well as most of his 
philosophy ; on the other hand, his wit, vivacity, and literary 
faculty were always with him. The grave chronicler whose 
accurate work is buried in hopeless oblivion may well, from 
his forgotten grave, say of Voltaire, still read and quoted, just 
the opposite of what the witty Irish barrister remarked of his 
duller brother in the law when the latter was elevated to the 
bench : " Your gravity has lifted you up there ; while my 
levity keeps me down here." Voltaire's history may be light, 
but its suggestiveness was undeniable ; and its wit has floated, 
and will float, it from the middle of the eighteenth well into 
the twentieth century. 

But, when venturing on the estimate I two months ago did 
of Voltaire, I naturally turned to the volumes, and, with no 
little enjoyment, ran through his famous Essai. The edition I 
used was one bearing the date of 1792, and from the footnotes 
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the text appears to have been revised by Voltaire to as late a 
date as the year 1777, though the first edition was issued 
twenty years earlier. That the Essai is still delightful reading, 
of a most amusing character, no one who will now run over its 
pages would, I think, be disposed to deny ; unless it be one 
of those entirely unimaginative and dry-as-dust individuals, 
already alluded to, who can see in history nothing but an 
absolutely correct presentation of facts and dates. On the 
other hand, that the Essai is in any respect history would be a 
thesis I should not, after reading it, care to maintain. On the 
contrary, historically speaking, it is somewhat of a caricature, 
perhaps a burlesque even. In looking it over now, — for the 
first time I admit, — I came, however, across Voltaire's refer- 
ences to the English settlements in America, which I had 
occasion to refer to some years ago in a little treatise put forth 
by me entitled " Massachusetts, its Historians and its History." 
In the work alluded to I referred to Parton's life of Voltaire 
as authority for the statement that the witchcraft craze of 
1692 was the one thing connected with the English settlement 
of America which seemed to have impressed itself on Voltaire's 
memory. As Voltaire's works are somewhat voluminous, I 
did not then think it worth while to look up Parton's allusion ; 
but now, in going over the Essai, I came across the passage in 
question, and I found it so extremely entertaining that I have 
ventured to transcribe it, in order that it may find a permanent 
place in the Proceedings of the Society. A veritable curi- 
osity of literature, exhibiting as it does a strange mixture of 
geographical and historical ignorance, or semi-information 
rather, it runs as follows : — 

" De la Virginie, en allant toujours au nord, vous entrez dans le 
Mariland, qui possede quarante mille blancs et plus de soixante mille 
negres. Au-dela est la celebre Pensilvanie, pays unique sur la terre 
par la singularity de ses nouveaux colons. Guillaume Pen, chef de la 
religion qu'on nomine tres-impropreinent Quakerisme, donna son nom 
et ses lois a cette contree vers l'an 1680. Ce n'est pas ici une usurpa- 
tion comme toutes ces invasions que nous avons vues dans l'ancien 
monde et dans le nouveau. Pen acheta le terrain des indigenes, et 
devint le proprietaire le plus legitime. Le christianisme qu'il apporta 
ne ressemble pas plus a celui du reste de 1' Europe que sa colonie ue 
ressemble aux autres. Ses compagnons professaient la simplicite et 
l'egalite des premiers disciples de Christ. Point d'autres dogmes que 
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ceux qui sortirent de sa bouche ; ainsi presque tout se bornait a aimer 
Dieu et les hommes ; point de bapteme, parce que Jesus ne baptisa per- 
sonne ; point de pretres, parce que les premiers disciples etaient egale- 
ment conduits par le Christ lui-meme. Je ne fais ici que le devoir d'un 
historien fidelle, et j'ajouterai que si Pen et ses compagnons errerent 
dans la theologie, cette source intarissable de querelles et de malheurs, 
ils s'eleverent au-dessus de tous les peuples par la morale. Places 
entre douze petites nations que nous appelons Sauvages, ils n'eurent de 
differends avec aucune ; elles regardaient Pen comme leur arbitre et 
leur pere. Lui et ses primitifs qu'on appelle Quakers, et qui ne doivent 
gtre appeles que du nom de Justes, avaient pour maxime de ne jamais 
faire la guerre aux etrangers, et de n'avoir point entr'eux de proces. 
On ne voyait point de juges parmi eux, mais des arbitres, qui sans 
aucuns frais accommodaient toutes les affaires litigieuses. Point de 
medecins chez ce peuple sobre, qui n'en avait pas besoin. 

" La Pensilvanie fut long-temps sans soldats, et ce n'est que depuis 
peu que l'Angleterre en a envoye pour les defendre quand on a et6 eu 
guerre avec la France. Otez ce nom de Quaker, cette habitude revol- 
tante et barbare de trembler en parlant dans leurs assemblies religieuses, 
et quelques coutumes ridicules, il faudra convenir que ces primitifs sont 
les plus respectables de tous les hommes ; leur colonie est aussi floris- 
sante que leurs moeurs ont ete pures. Philadelphie, ou la ville des 
freres, leur capitale, est une des plus belles villes de l'univers ; et on a 
compte cent quatre-vingt mille hommes dans la Pensilvanie en 1740. 
Ces nouveaux citoyens ne sont pas tous du nombre des primitifs, ou 
quakers ; la moitie est composed d'allemands, de suedois, et d'autres 
peuples qui fornient dix-sept religions. Les primitifs qui gouvernent 
regardent tous ces etrangers comme leurs freres. 

" Au-dela de cette contree unique sur la terre, ou s'est refugiee la paix 
bannie partout ailleurs, vous rencontrez la nouvelle Angleterre, dont 
Boston, la ville la plus riche de toute cette c6te, est la capitale. 

" Elle fut habitee d'abord et gouvernee par des puritains, persecutes 
en Angleterre par ce Laud, archeveque de Cantorberi, qui depuis paya 
de sa tete ses persecutions, et dont l'echafaud servit a elever celui du 
roi Charles I. Ces puritains, espece de calvinistes, se refugierent vers 
l'an 1620 dans ce pays, nomme depuis la nouvelle Angleterre. Si les 
episcopaux les avaient poursuivis dans leur ancienne patrie, c'etaient 
des tigres qui avaient fait la guerre a des ours. Ils porterent en 
Amerique leur humeur sombre et feroce, et vexerent en toute maniere 
les paciflques Pensilvaniens, des que ces nouveaux venus commencerent 
a s'etablir. Mais en 1692 ces puritains se punirent eux-milmes par la 
plus etrange maladie epidemique de 1'esprit qui ait jamais attaque 
l'espece humaine. 

"Tandis que 1'Europe commenc,ait a sortir de l'abyme de superstitions 
horribles ou l'ignorance l'avait plongee depuis tant de siecles, et que 
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les sortileges et les possessions n'etaient plus regardes en Angleterre et 
chez les nations policees que comme d'aticiennes folies dont on rougis- 
sait, les puritains les flrent revivre eu Amerique. Uue fille eut des 
convulsions en 1692 ; un predicant accusa uue vielle servaute de l'avoir 
ensorcelee ; on forcja la vielle d'avouer qu'elle etait magicienue : la 
moiti6 des habitans crut etre possedue, l'autre tnoitie fut accusee de 
sortilege ; et le peuple en fureur menaoait tous les juges de les pendre, 
s'ils ne fesaient pas pendre les accuses. On ne vit pendant deux ans 
que des sorciers, des possedes et des gibets ; et c'etaient les compatriotes 
de Locke et de Newton qui se livraient a cette abominable demeuce. 
Enfin la rnaladie cessa ; les citoyens de la nouvelle Angleterre reprirent 
leur raison, et s'etonnerent de leur fureur. lis se livrerent au com- 
merce et a la culture des terres. La colonie devint bientot la plus 
florissante de toutes. On y comptait en 1750 environ trois cents cin- 
quante mille habitans ; c'est dix fois plus qu'on n'en comptait dans les 
etablissemens franqais. 

" De la nouvelle Angleterre vous passez a la nouvelle Yorck, a 
l'Acadie, qui est devenue un si grand sujet de discorde ; a Terre-Neuve, 
oil se fait la grande peche de la morue ; et enfin, apres avoir uavige 
vers l'Ouest, vous arrivez a la baie d'Hudson, par laquelle on a cru si 
longtemps trouver un passage a la Chine et a ces mers inconnues, qui 
sont partie de la vaste mer du Sud ; de sorte qu'on croyait trouver a la 
fois le chemin le plus court pour naviger aux extremitcs de l'Orient et 
de l'Occident." 

In reading the foregoing, I was for a time somewhat per- 
plexed as to what Voltaire had in mind in the statement that, in 
addition to hanging, burning, and drowning witches, our New 
England ancestors, bringing across the Atlantic their sombre and 
ferocious spirit, persecuted in every manner possible the pacific 
Pennsylvanians as soon as these new-comers began to establish 
themselves on this continent. At last it dimly dawned upon 
me that, in addition to the hanging of witches, Voltaire had 
also heard vague references to the Massachusetts persecution 
of Quakers. He associated the Quakers only with Pennsyl- 
vania ; and hence, carrying his somewhat misty ideas of North 
American geography, hand in hand with his much clearer 
ideas of European complications, into the American situation, 
he had eliminated New York and New Jersey, established 
New England in his imagination upon the borders of Pennsyl- 
A r ania, and had then assumed the existence of a state of 
aggressive warfare, waged, after the manner of Prussia and 
Austria, by the sombre and ferocious inhabitants of New 
England upon their neighbors, the pacific followers of Penn. 
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Hence the forcible introduction of this extraordinary state- 
ment into what then did service for history. The French lit- 
terateur imagined a condition of perpetual warfare as existing 
between the inhabitants of New England and those of Penn- 
sylvania, their immediate neighbors. 

There is a classic saying which authorizes us to reconstruct 
a Hercules from the fragment of a foot ; and, in this case, if 
we may assume that the other portions of the Essai sur les 
Mceurs are as remote from the facts as that portion which 
relates to American affairs, the name of Voltaire would hardly 
be mentioned in connection with history except in a humorous 
way. On the other hand, his statements, with their amusing 
display of ignorance of the most obvious facts in geography, 
are well calculated to give us Americans a realizing sense of 
how recently the New World has been introduced as a member 
into the family of nations. Only a day or two ago, in reading 
the diary of my father kept during the first daj r s of his service 
as minister to the Court of St. James, I find he mentions 
dining with the Earl of Macclesfield, and the fact that, after 
dinner, his host had some conversation with him, in which he 
inquired with much interest of the American minister as to 
the exact location of the City of New York upon the Potomac 
River. This was in London, and less than forty years ago ; 
and it is obvious, from the extract I have given from the 
Essai, that Voltaire had, when he wrote his famous book, 
much the same knowledge of geography and affairs American 
that an ordinary man in America now has of the settlements 
to-day existing and the course of events in progress in the 
interior of Africa. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green called attention to the bequest of 
the late Justin Winsor, and said : — 

It may be remembered that at a meeting of the Society, on 
November 11, 1897, when the death of our late associate, 
Justin Winsor, was announced, it was stated that he had be- 
queathed a valuable collection of books and various volumes of 
maps, numbering two hundred in all, which would eventually 
come to the Library. The following clause in his will, dated 
at Cambridge, February 16, 1895, gives the particulars of the 
bequest : — 

21 
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First. I give after the death of my wife, Caroline Tufts Winsor, or 
in her life-time, if she consents, to the Mass. Hist. Society, the inter- 
leaved and annotated copies of all my publications, now or hereafter 
printed; the bound series of scrap-books containing my historical 
correspondence, with scraps & data relating to my historical studies; 
my collections of historical maps & atlases, and various volumes, 
mostly bound in half red-morocco, which contain historical pamphlets 
and articles from magazines; and three large folio volumes on the 
indians by M c Kinney & Hall (given me by the late Charles Deane, 
my neighbor) and such other volumes from my library as will make 
this gift count up two hundred volumes in all, — these additional 
volumes to be chosen by someone representing said Society. 

Under the provisions of the will Mrs. Winsor waived her 
rights; and at a meeting of the Council held on March 7 last, 
I was authorized to make a selection of such other books as 
would make the " gift count tip two hundred volumes in all." 
On consultation with Mrs. Winsor I found that it was her wish 
that the Society should not be restricted to that exact number, 
but should take anything that seemed to belong by natural 
affinity to her husband's specialties in American bibliography, 
cartography, and history. In accordance with her desire, I 
made a selection of many more than the number " nominated 
in the bond." It comprised not only the books, maps, and at- 
lases mentioned in the will, but various volumes on allied and 
kindred subjects. The list may be classified as follows: — 

Narrative and Critical History of America, " Proofs and 

Corrections" 8 volumes 

Same, " Letters etc." . 17 " 

Memorial History of Boston, " Proofs and Corrections" 4 " 

Same, " Letters etc." 6 " 

" Historical Letters, Scraps etc." 13 " 

Other publications, with letters and cuttings inserted . . 27 " 

Christopher Columbus, interleaved 1 volume 

Cartier to Frontenac, interleaved 1 " 

The Mississippi Basin, interleaved 1 '• 

Handbook of the American Revolution, interleaved . . 1 " 

The Kohl Collection of Early Maps, interleaved ... 1 " 

"io~ 

Manuscript of the History of Duxbury 

Original proofs of the History of Duxbury 

Report to the Venezuelan Commissioners, in manuscript 

The titles given above refer to Mr. Winsor's own works. 
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Historical pamphlets and cuttings relating to Massa- 
chusetts and America 139 volumes 

(Pamphlets and cuttings, ready for binding, in 23 boxes) 
"Eaccolta di Documenti e Studi," published by the 

Royal Columbian Commission, Rome, 1892-1896 . 8 " 

Harrisse's " Christophe Colomb " 2 " 

M'Kenney and Hall's Indian Tribes of North America 3 " 

" American Maps " 4 " 

Kretschmer's "Die Entdeckung Amerika's," 1892 . . 2 " 

Other bound volumes 25 " 

Harrisse's " Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima " and 

the "Additions" 1 volume 

Harrisse's " Notes . . . de la Nouvelle France," 1872 1 " 
The Duchess of Berwick and Alba's "Autografos de 

Christ<5bal Colon y Papeles de America," 1892 . . 1 " 

A. E. Nordenskiold's " Facsimile-Atlas," 1889 . . . 1_ " 

187 
Lamb's Maps of Old Boston (1881). 
Waters- Win throp Map (1637?), framed photograph. 
Farrer's Map of Virginia (1651). framed tracing. 
Three Atlases, and ten Portfolios of Maps. 
Twenty boxes of tracings, negatives, cuts, portraits, etc. 

Of these various volumes 150 are bound in red morocco, 54 
in crash, and 63 in other bindings. For this important addi- 
tion to the Library I have had a special book-plate made, 
which reads as follows : — 



^a&Jartjugettg ^tetotical ^ociet^* 



FROM THE BEQUEST 

OF 



JUSTIN WINSOR 

AND THE SUPPLEMENTARY GIFT 

OF 

MRS. CAROLINE TUFTS WINSOR. 



Received April 5, /5pp. 
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Other remarks were made during the meeting by the Presi- 
dent, and by Messrs. Gamaliel Bradford and Charles 
E. Norton. 

A new volume of Collections — Volume X. of the sixth 
series, the Pepperrell Papers — was ready for delivery at the 
meeting. 

It was stated that the bound volume of Proceedings and a 
new serial containing the record of the meetings from March 
to June inclusive would be ready in a few weeks. 



